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‘“ FRUEHLINGSNACHT.’' 
Song from the German of E1cHENDORF. 
O’er the garden, hear the voices! 

Birds of passage on their flight! 

Spring is coming, earth rejoices, 

Grass is springing all the night. 
Shouting now, and now nigh weeping, 
Feel I that it cannot be! 
Wonders of the Past come creeping 
With the moonlight in to me. 
And the moon, the stars, they tell it, 
Dreamy forests lisp the sign, 
Nightingales in sweet notes swell it: 
“ She is thine, is only thine!” J. S. D. 


—— > 


Hector Berlioz. 


This famous composer was born at Cote St. 
Andre, (Isére,) in France, in 1803. The son of 
a physician of some local repute, he was sent fo 
Paris, after completing his college studies, to 
attend the courses in law. At that time he knew 
little of music; the flageolet and the guitar were 
the only instruments of which he had any notion. 
Yet, though he was nearly twenty years old, and 


SS 





scarcely able to decipher a few notes, he was 
passionately fond of the art, and vainly begged 
his parents to permit him to devote himself to it 
exclusively. 
not to be resisted ; 
own hands, quitted the study of the law, and 
entered the Conservatory. Ilis father, irritated 
at this defiance of his authority, cut off his sup- 
plies, and M. Berlioz had no resource but to 
become a chorus singer in the Dramatic Gymna- 
sium. 


In such a capital the temptation was 
so he took the matter into his 


He longed to become a composer, and by 
the shortest route. To learn the piano, to accus- 
tom himself to reading music and to the styles of 
various schools and masters, seemed too long a 
task for him. 


little resemblance to all this. 


Besides, the music in his head bore 
For him the history 
of his art began with himself, and with the excep- 
tion of the “ Vestale” of Spontini, which made 
an early and lasting impression on him, he knew 
but little of the celebrated master-pieces of music, 
and had but slight esteem for what he did know. 
Of course studies were out of the question. He 
resolved to have no master but his own experience. 
His first work proved absolutely strange and un- 
intelligible both to hearers and performers. It 
was a Mass for four voices, with chorus and orches- 
tra. But the ridicule it called forth only stimu- 
lated him to renewed ardor. An overture to 
“ Waverly,” another toa drama called Les Francs 
Juges, a Concert de Sylphes, a Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, an overture to Shakspeare’s “ Tempest,” 


scenes from Goethe’s Faust, music to some of 


Moore’s “ Melodies,” &c., marked the development 
of his tendency. M. Fétis (from whom we glean 
the above) expresses the pretty general opinion 
of musicians about these works in the following 
sentences :— 

“ His thought, at first uncertain, at length de- 


fines itself, so that you may see that the violent 


passions predominate in it, that the genius of 


melody is foreign to it, and that the instinct of in- 
strumental effects is the most precious gift with 
which Nature has endowed Berlioz. Prodigal to 
him on this side, she has not given him the wisdom 
to keep him from abusing the gift. Effects, always 
effects! that is what Berlioz regards in music, 
and what constitutes three quarters of his own 
music. It is but justice to admit that these effects 
are often happy, and would be still more so if 
their author economized their use. As to plan, I 
find not the shadow of it in what Berlioz has pub- 
lished up to this date, (1837). Very different in 
that from Beethoven, by whose example he so 





often justifies his own vagaries, he seems never to 
have comprehended the utility of a certain periodi- 
eal return of ideas; and when he repeats them, 
it is in a uniform and monotonous manner. His 
melodies are devoid of metre and of rhythm; and 
his harmony—a strange assemblage of incongruous 
More- 
over, charm is wanting in all this, because, entirely 
wedded to his thought, M. Berlioz has not the 
art of suspending its course by the introduction of 


sounds—does not always merit the name. 


unexpected episodes, as men of genius in all 
times have done, especially Beethoven.” 

This opinion, however, is far from unanimous. 
Berlioz had then, and has still more now, a large 
party of admirers, composed of those who are 
charmed by what is adventurous, and free, and 
new ; those who gladly hai! any revolution in art ; 
there are more poets, painters, &c., than musicians 
Berlioz competed several times 
before the French Institute for the prize in mu- 


among them. 


sical composition, and obtained the second prize 
in 1728, and the first in 1830. 
under the inspiration of the cannons of the revo- 
lution of July, and while the bullets struck the 
Palais des Arts, where he had shut himself up. 
The subject of the cantata which he then com- 
posed was “ Sardanapalus.” It was performed on 
the 30th of October of the same year, at a public 
meeting of the Academy of Fine Arts. As a 
pensioner of government, he made the tour to 
Italy; but in his state of mind, Italy, so far 
as music was concerned, had little 
Without even entering Germany, but prefer- 
ring to follow out his own plan, he returned 
soon to Paris, where, since, he has repeatedly 


Then he wrote 


for him. 


given concerts, bringing out his own compositions 
with an orchestra of unusual number and variety 
of instruments; for therein lies his forte. M. 
Berlioz has also distinguished himself as a literary 
writer and critic upon music, in the Gazette 
Musicale of M. Schlesinger, and more recently in 
the Journal des Debats. He always pens a bril- 
liant article, and his opinions of new works, 
singers, players, and composers, which he seldom 
withholds, are still widely copied. In 1844, he 
published a “Musical Tour in Germany and 
Italy,” in two octavo volumes, which is full of 
pleasant musical criticism and gossip. Berlioz has 
recently been in high favor with Liszt at Weimar, 
where all that is new and original in music is most 
encouraged, and where his opera Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, has been produced successfully during the 
past year. His overture to “ Lear,” and his dra- 
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matic symphony, “ Romeo and Juliet,” have been 
The 
latter was performed, in the summer of 1852, in 
London, at the concerts of the New Philharmonic 
Society, the first season of which was signalized 
by the conductorship of Berlioz, who, among 
other things, did not fail to bring out that great 


the subjects of much discussion of late. 


work of Beethoven, from which, it seems, he 
would fain date his own artistic career, namely, 
the ninth or “ Choral ” Symphony. 


Billings’s Psalmody. 


For one hundred and fifty years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, no native 
son of New England had attempted musical com- 
position. ‘This distinction was reserved for Wil- 
liam Billings, a native of Boston, whose works 
were so much admired in his day, and so much 
neglected afterwards. He was born October 7, 
1746, and died in Boston, September 26.41800, 
aged fifty-four. Ife was the author of’ six distinct 
publications, namely: 1. “ The New England 
Psalm Singer,” 108 pages, published October 7, 
1770; 2. * The Singing Master’s Assistant,” 102 
78, being an abridgment of 
S35) 


ol 


pages, published 17 
the former work ; 3. “ Music in Miniature,” 
pages, 12mo., published 1779—this is principally 
a collection, containing seventy-four tunes, thirty- 
one new and original, and thirty-two trom his 
former books, and eleven old standard European 
tunes; 4. “The Psalm Singer’s Amusement,” 103 
pages, published 1781; 5. “The Suffolk Har- 
mony,” 56 pages, published 1786; 5. “ The Con- 
tinental Harmony,” 199 pages, published 1794. 
These, with a few separate anthems, viz., “ Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house,” &c., “ Mourn, 
mourn, ye Saints,” &e., “ The Lord is risen from 
the dead,” &e., “Jesus Christ is risen from the 
dead,” &e., comprise all his published composi- 
tions; and, excepting the cleven European tunes 
above mentioned, the whole were his own.  Bil- 
lings was of humble origin, and by occupation a 


tanner. His opportunities for education of any 


kind were small, and his literary acquirements of 


course secant. He had little knowledve of coun- 
terpoint, having seen probably no work on the 
science or rules of harmony, except, perhaps, 
‘Tansur’s Grammar, a very meagre and impertect 
treatise; but his love of music and skill in the 
art of singing were early manifested, and even in 
youth he became a popular singing master, and 
began to compose, and commenced his first publi- 
cation while quite young. The English publica- 
tions by W. Tansur, A. Williams, J. Arnold, W. 
Knapp, and J. Stephenson, had found their way 
across the Atlantic about the time he came on the 
stage. The lovers of psalmody here, who had 
from their youth heard nothing but the slow, 
isovhronous notes of the very few old church 
tunes introduced in their day in the country, very 
gladly accepted the more lively and spirited airs 
which these authors offered them. Billings was 
foremost in adopting the new style, and formed 
his taste and took his cue in his compositions trom 
such tures as the third psalm, thirty-fourth psalm, 
Milford, Christmas Hymn, and many other simi- 
lar ftuguing and lively compositions, then just be- 
coming popular. His works were of course ea- 
gerly adopted, and all the old) sacred melodies, 
however before approved and established, were 
entirely laid aside tor many years. Those who 
succeeded and imitated him carried this stvle and 
taste to a still greater extreme. This music, 
therefore, so much ridiculed by some, and called, 
in derision, the American or Yankee style, had 
not its origin, as has been already sueeested, on 
this side the water. England abounded at that 
time with the same flashy composition. Volumes 
were there published, and are. still) extant, in 
Which not asingle solid tune can be tound, not 
one, of any description, which has found its way 
into any respectable collection of music there or 
here. Though their harmony may be more cor- 
rect, the melodies bear no comparison with those 
of Billings, who therefore, in this respect at least, 
far exceeded his models. His first publication 


) was exceedingly deficient in all the constituent 
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requisites of good melody, as well as good har- | 
mony, and particularly as to accent. It will not 
bear criticism, and it may amuse the reader to 
see the remarks of the author himself on his own 
work. In the preface to his second publication 
he said, “ Kind reader, no doubt you remember 
that about ten years ago I published a book, en- 
titled ‘The New England Psalm Singer ;’ and 
truly a most masterly performance I then thought 
it to be. How lavish was I of encomiums on this , 
my infant production! Said I, Thou art my 
Reuben, my first born, the beginning of my 
strength; but to my great mortification I soon 
discovered it was Reuben in the sequel, and 
Reuben all over. I have discovered that many 
pieces were never worth my printing or your in- 
spection.” Of course, in his second work, which 
at length obtained the name of “ Billings’s Best,” 
and which professed to be an abridgment of the 
first, he omitted altogether a great proportion of 
the tunes, and amended very much those he re- 
tained, particularly in the point of accent. This | 
work, as well as his fourth, called the “ Psalm 
Singer’s Amusement,” became very popular, and 
no other music for many years was heard through- 
out New England. Many of the New England 
soldiers, who, during the revolutionary war, were 
encamped in the Southern States, had many of 
his popular tunes by heart, and frequently | 
amused themselves by singing them in camp, to | 
the delight of all who heard them. A gentleman 
in Philadelphia, distinguished for his great literary 
attainments, as well as for his musical taste, often 
spoke of the great pleasure lie enjoyed from. this 
source during that period, and said that the name 
of Billings had been dear to him, and associated 
with the happiest recollections ever since. Bil- 
lings possessed something also of the spirit of 
poetry, as well as of music, and was the author of 
many of the words, as well as the tunes, he pub- 
lished. The following words set to ‘ Chester” 
were his own :- 


“ Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And Slavery clank her galling chains; 
We'll fear them not; we trust in God— 
New England’s God forever reigns.” 
ITe was a zealous patriot also, and much attached 
to Governor Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, 
who was also a great lover and performer of 
psalmody ; and it is within the recollection of 
many now living, that that venerable statesman 
uniformly was seated at church in the singing | 
choir. One secret, no doubt, ot the vast popu- 
larity Billings’s works obtained, was the patriotic 
ardor they breathed. The words above quoted 
are an example, and “ Chester,” it is said, was 
frequently heard from every fife in the New Eng- 
land ranks. The spirit of the revolution was also 
manifest in his “ Lamentation over Boston,” his 
* Retrospect,” his “ Independence,” his * Colum- 
bia,” as well as his * Chester,” and many other 
pieces. Finally, whatever may be said of Bil- 
lings’s music, and however deficient it may now 
be thought to be in good taste as well as in many 
other respects, it certainly gave great delight in 
its day, and many now living, who were accus- 
tomed to hear it in their youth, are much inclined 
to prefer it to the more elaborate and learned 
music of the present time. And who can wonder 
that, after an age of slow, dull, monotonous sing- 
ing in our churches, confined at the same time to | 
half a dozen threadbare tunes, our congregations 
should have been electrified and delighted with 
th: chanting, song-like, spirited style which Bil- 
lings introduced ? Besides, the manner of per- 
formance should be considered. In the old way, 
tunes were set and struck up by the chorister at 
random; without tuning fork or pitch pipe, end 
performed by, rofe, and of course often without 
tune or time; while the new could be performed 
only by those who had been instructed in schools 
and in the art of singing. Billings, therefore, 
may justly be considered in the light of a reformer, 
and as having given a new impulse to music gen- 
erally in our country. Had he lived at the present 
day, with the superior advantages for obtaining 
musical skill and science now enjoyed, or had he 
lived in any other period, there is no reason to 
doubt he would have been as much distinguished 
as he was in his own; and though his name and | 


music (as improvement in knowledge and taste 
in the art advanced) soon declined, and were 
almost entirely out of date, yet we now begin to 
see both his name and his melodies making their 
way again into respectable notice and the best 
collections. There is fashion evenin music. The 
style and taste of one period have no charms at 
another. So we look in vain into the music of 
the earliest antiquity for the wonderful effects 
ascribed to it. So is it also with the tastes of the 
different nations at the same period ; what pre- 
vails in one is without interest in another. The 
fugues and divisions, once so common and preva- 
lent, and which abounded even to disgust and 
satiety in former days, particularly in our Ameri- 
can compositions, and which served finally, no less 
than their violation of the rules of harmony, to 
cast them into the shade of neglect and derision, 
are now much disused and out of fashion. In 
this respect we have gone to the other extreme. 
Very few fugues or divisions are admitted, into 
church music at least, and sparingly into any other. 
Within the last twenty years much has been done 
to restore a better taste, and introduce a better 
kind of music among us. The struggle has been 
to banish the fuguing and frivolous airs which 
deluged the country, and in doing it we have 
returned too far, perhaps, towards the exclusive 
use of the old tunes with notes of equal length, 
and to the plain chant. ‘This cannot last, and the 
want of more exciting and animating melodies in 
our churches begins to be manifested, and must 
and will be gratified. Besides, they want a more 
distinctive character. To the great majority of 
every audience all tunes seem too much alike. 
Modern harmony being restricted to a few simple 
rules, which also restrain the freedom of the melo- 
dies themselves, and the time and measure of our 
sacred music having settled down into a slow and 
solemn uniformity, it requires some practical 
acquaintance with music to distinguish one tune 
from another. A greater variety and more char- 
acteristic difference seems to be called for. Bil- 
lings’s melodies were certainly many of them very 
good, and he generally Nave something of an air 
to the bass and intermediate parts. This led him 
often into errors in his harmony, such as the un- 
necessary omission of the third, consecutive 
eighths and fifths, and permitting the inner and 
inferior parts to transgress their proper limits. 
These and other rules of harmony and progres- 
sion were not, however, much known or promul- 
gated with us in his time. Correct musical 
grammars were then unknown in New England. 
But it cannot be denied that he had genius and 
talent, which would in any age, probably, have 
distinguished him, and raised him above his con- 
temporaries; and he must be allowed the merit of 
exciting a musical spirit, which gave to New 
England an impulse that is felt even to this day. 


—> 


Tne “Brack Swan.” The N. Y. Tribune 


makes the following sensible and humane com- 


ment upon this phenomenon. 


Metropolitan Tall was well filled on Thursday 
evening to hear the singing of Elizabeth Green- 
field, called otherwise The Black Swan. The 
person who docs the ornithology for her musical 
renown should remember that, though a black 
swan is a raraacis (we forbear to give the quota- 
tion, believing that certain classical allusions, such 
as that—Scylla et Charybdis, Homo Sum, &c. &e., 
should enjoy an amnesty,) it does not sing. Its 
song when dying is the fancy of a poet when 
lying. But that apart. There is a certain extra- 
ordinary interest) attached to Miss Elizabeth 
Greenfield. She belongs to a poor, peeled, de- 
frauded, abused, despised race. A race that in 
Africa enslaves itself, and has infernal gods that 
demand human sacrifices. A race that in this 
country is either manacled or repulsed. ‘To wit- 
ness this humble creature secking to be an artist— 
to enter the arena of a Sontag or Alboni, has its 
interest. For our part we could not sympathize 
with the rollicking gaiety of a considerable por- 
tion of the audience in seeing her led forward on 
the platform. Her behavior was strictly in good 
taste, and gentlemen should not have laughed at 
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her. Had her auditory been the English House 
of Lords they would have received her with 
marked respect. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we did not 
expect to find an artist on the occasion. She has 
a fine voice, but does not know how to use it. 
Her merit is purity and fulness, but not loudness 
of tone. Her notesare badly formed in the throat, 
but her intonation is excellent. She sings, in a 
word, like a child. The extent of her voice is 
great. She takes easily the lowest chalumeau 
note of the clarionet, and when it is taken it is 
worth nothing. The idea of a woman’s voice is a 
feminine: anything below that is disgusting : it is 
as bad as a bride with a beard on her chin and an 
oath in her mouth. The low note taken in the 
Brindisi might have passed simply as a hint ; but 
the infliction of a whole ballad lying in the bari- 
tone region between E and E was quite unendura- 
ble. We heara great deal about Woman’s sphere. 
That sphere exists in Music, and it is the soprano 
region of the voice. 

What culture may do in the case in hand re- 
mains to be seen, but it is certainly a voice that 
ought to be cultivated in Europe, and ought to 
stay there- The bills of the Concert stated that 
no colored persons would be admitted, and a strong 
police was there in anticipation of riot, which did 
not happen. Under these circumstances we ad- 
vise Elizabeth Greenfield to go to Europe and 
there remain. It may be added that she was 
encored in singing, and gave satisfaction to her 
audience, who appeared to recognise her musical 
position. That she has succeeded to the extent 
shown is evidence of intellect which merits devel- 
opment. She has had everythifig to contend 
against—an education neglected—a spurned thing 
in social life; but her ambition has thus far 
triumphed, and we hope to hear a good account 
of her studies in a country where Alexandre 
Dumas has learned how to read and write. 


te 


{From the Savannah Republican.] 
Church Music. 


Many strictures have recently made their ap- 
pearance in the various presses of the country 
upon the style of music now adopted in sacred 
worship. The whole repertory of wit, sarcasm 
and ridicule, has been expended to give effect to 
these attacks, and extirpate, if possible, the new 


fangled heresy. These essays, interlarded with 


oft-reiterated fears of the Romanist tendency of 


the age, so plainly evinced in this musical revo- 
lution, are gems of contradictions and inconsist- 
encies, and will, doubtless, occupy a conspicuous 
position among antediluvian curiosities of litera- 
ture. It can surely do no harm to hear both 
sides before arriving at a conclusion, and I there- 
fore am desirous of representing the reasons 
which induce the pleasure experienced by those 
who see no fault im the new system. 

Music is, in its very nature, elevating to the 
human mind. However untutored the taste, or 
uncultivated the ear, music voice 
which speaks sweetly and soothingly to every son 
of Adam. It may sometimes be perverted, but 
it lights up no inspiring glow in the bosom clogged 
up and overgrown with gross indulgence and 
mere appetite. Like sunlight streaming through 
the windows of a noble temple, it glorifies and 
enriches all that is pure in sentiment and taste. 
Let the heart be saddened by the woes of life, 
there are chords of harmcny to sweep soothingly 
amid desolation and speak peace to the broken 
spirit. Let the soul swell with thankfulness for 
some blessing vouchsafed or danger averted, there 
are choral anthems of praise to give utterance to 
the emotions within. In joy or sorrow, in prayer 
or praise, there is no medium more grateful be- 
tween the heart and its God. 

Until very recently America has been, as it 
were, destitute of music. Discarding all the 
little charms and graces which add so much to 
the amenities of lite, the settlers of this country 
banished, as one of the relics of Popery, all 
which might truly be denominated music. Shun- 
ning the organ because of its apparent identity 
with the service of the Roman Church, they ex- 


possesses a 


| 
| 











patriated with it the immortal works of Mozart 
and a host of others, whose only crime consisted 
in having written their works for that Church. 
Anything—even to Yankee Doodle in long metre, 
which can be seen by any possessor of a certain 
old psalm-book published the last century—was 
preferable and accounted more sacred than the 
sublime strains of Rossini or Mozart. The more 
execrable it was, the more acceptable to the rigid 
Puritan, until it really scemed that religion and 
refinement were entirely incompatible the one 
with the other. But this morbid delusion could 
not last forever. The human mind is necessarily 
progressive, and, with the advance of other de- 
partments of art in America, music has also pro- 
gressed. Now, if music be elevating in its na- 
ture, the higher the style of music the more im- 
pressive its effect upon the character. The same 
frame of mind induces pleasure in listeniny to 
the Te Deum as in listening to Old Hundred. 
Not that all can at once or to a similar extent en- 
joy the master pieces of art. The unskilled eye 
cannot appreciate all the beauties of an exquisite 
painting; but must I on that account confine my 
admiration to daubs? The untaught rustic, who 
has only heard the Fourth of July flourishes of 
the village prodigy, cannot enjoy with the same 
pleasure the ornate oratory of an Everett as he 
who luxuriates not only in the ideas expressed 
but in the beautiful drapery wherewith they are 
dressed; but must he on that account be de- 
barred the higher enjoyment which flows from a 
classical oration? No! no! The whole matter 
lies in a nutshell. Ilear the ideas which they 
whom I represent entertain upon the subject of 
church music. And these are comprised in two 
simple propositions. 

First, and before every other consideration, a 
choir should sing to and from the heart, endeavor- 
ing to catch and convey the spirit of praise and 
prayer, involved in the words. And, this done, 
It is not necessary to confine themselves to any 
staid routine of old and worn-out themes, the 
products of inferior minds. ‘There is as much 
error in one extreme asin another. The Puri- 
tans had their faults as well as the Romanists. 
Because the tunes of the former are familiar to 
all, it is no reason why they should be eternally 
sung. Because the masses of Mozart are used 
by the latter, it is no reason why they should be 
cast out of the pale of toleration. 

Secondly : in their selections, the members of 
a choir should not be influenced against a piece 
merely because it is to be taken from an opera or 
oratorio, but their judgment should simply be 
upon the question, whether its style be devotional 


or not. There are many airs, in our church 


ysalmodies, peculiarly unfit for the rendition of 
I ] s 


sacred words, and there are parts of operas, 
which seem especially adapted to express the 
religious emotions of the soul. Let the distine- 
tion be made in the style of the music, not in the 
source whence it comes. Cull the sacred flowers 
from every garden, and give to God what has too 
long been monopolized by the world. 

Let the Christian choir, then, range through 
the whole field of classical compositions ; let it 
study the immortal works of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Rossini and Handel; let it be careful, 
in its adaptations, to preserve the identity of the 
ideas conveyed by both music and words; and 
the people, however unused to such compositions, 
will experience vastly more pleasure, in propor- 
tion as their taste is developed and improved. 
But let it avoid “ St. Bardolph’s” as it would 
destruction. The greatest injury that the Puri- 
tans have done to devotional music, is that while 
striving to destroy real music, they have fostered 
and encouraged mines of spurious imitations. 
Hence sprung the ridiculous anthem on “ Aaron’s 
Beard,” so justly ridiculed ; for which all high 
aspirations must be made to suffer in the minds of 
those who jump so hastily to conclusions, and 
who judge of the compositions of Bellini, which 
they have never beard, by the sickly trash which 
they have heard. <A penitential psalm to the 
overture from Der Freyschiitz is simply ridicu- 
lous, and to an imitatiqn thereof absolutely nau- 
seous; but if the soprano aria, from the same 
opera, adapted toa plaintive hymn, touch not the 


So, 1834. 
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religious sensibilities of all who hear it, softening, 
subduing, elevating the soul, I am very much 
mistaken. 

God never placed within us these aspirations 
toward the beautiful to be shrouded and shunned 
with the introduction of Christianity. Christ- 
ianity was never intended to make anchorites of 





mankind. Give religion attractions to the human 
mind. Let not the world and the devil conceal 


their temptations beneath the innocent yet fasci- 
nating garb which Christianity should wear. ‘Too 
long has religion presented a frowning, rugged, 
unhappy front to the world. Too long have the 
high and holy feelings, swelling within a breast 
burning to proffer its best to God, been pent up 
by the cold and cruel criticisms of professors. 
Give the soul its liberty, and you will find that 
“to the pure and good heart, no sublime appar- 
elling, no costly and precious furniture, no in- 
cense or ornament, can make the lovely loath- 
some, the fair foul.” 7 

—> —--- 


THE BREEZE OF SPRINC. 


Dull winter hastens to be gone, 
He's disappearing fast; 

The sunny hours are coming on, 
The stormy time is past. 

The ice no longer binds the rill, 
Nor snows their mantle fling; 

For every bleak and barren hill 
Has kissed the breeze of Spring. 


I hear its musie in the wood; 
It sighs along the vale, 

Where summer flowers in beauty stood, 
It lingers in the dale; 

It plays upon the primrose banks, 
And rests its merry wing; 

The drooping snow-drop kindly thanks 


The western breeze of Spring. 


Ah! well it knows where violets grow 
In the lone and shady lane; 

It bids its sweet, blue fav’rites blow, 
And onward speeds again. 

It wakes the flowers of the field, 
And they their offerings bring; 

The flowers their sweetest incense yield, 
To scent the breeze of Spring. 


The blackbird, from the hawthorne bush, 
Renews his lively strain; 

On topmost branches stands the thrush, 
And tunes his throat amain; 

At close of evening calm and mild, 
He makes the forest ring 

With native woodnotes, clear and wild— 
He loves the breeze of Spring. 


The robin leaves his winter friends 
For hedge-rows far away— 

Above his mossy nest he bends, 
And pipes his plaintive lay. 

The lark uprising with the light, 

On merry mountain wing— 
Strains all his might till out of sight, 
And hails the breeze of Spring. 

A hundred voices fill the air. 
The sun shines warmly down; 
Away with each intruding care, 
And leave the gloomy town. 
Come, roam along the woodpath green, 
Hear nature’s favorites sing, 
Enjoy the soul-enlivening scene, 
And woo the breeze of Spring. 


(_— > 


Zelter’s Musical Criticisms. 


Translated from the “ Correspondence of Zelter and Goethe,” 
by W. J. Tuoms.* 


No. 2. SEBASTIAN BaAcn. 


The elder Bach, (says Zelter, in a letter of the 
8th of April, 1827) is, with all his originality, a 
son of his country and of his own times, and yet 
he could not escape from the influence of the 
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* London Musical World, 1836. 

































































French—that is to say, of Couperin.* The en- 
deavor to make oneself as agreeable as others, 
gives rise to that which does not last. All that is 
foreign to him, however, we can take away like a 
thick scum, and the bright liquid lies immediately 
below it. Thus I have for myself alone, set to 
rights many of his sacred compositions; and my 
heart told me, that old Bach nodded to me, like 
the gcod Haydn, “ Aye, aye, that is just as I had 
wished it.” 

But then some come and say, no one ought to 
lay his hands upon anything in that way; and 
they are not quite wrong in saying so, for it is not 
every one that may venture to do so. However, 
that is to me a means of arriving at a knowledge 
and admiration of that which is true; and if I let 
them have their opinion, what is mine to them. 

The greatest impediment, in our time, consists 
clearly in the totally distorted German Church- 
texts, which succumb to the polemical earnestness 
of the Reformation, while they stir up the unbe- 
lieving by a dense faith-vapor which no one 
desires. ‘That a genius in whom taste is innate, 
should allow a spirit which must be deeply rooted 
to spring up from such a soil, is now the most ex- 
traordinary thing about him. The most wondrous 
is, however, when he has had haste, yet not 
pleasure. I possess manuscripts of his, which he 
has begun three times, and then scratched them 
out again; he would indeed rather not have pro- 
ceeded, but the next Sunday a marriage,a funeral 
procession, was before his door. Even the com- 
monest memorandum paper (concept-papi r) ap- 
pears oftentimes to have been scarce; but it must 
be accomplished,—so he sets forth on his march, 
and lo! at the end there is the great artist as he 
lived and loved. When he had finished it, he 
retouched it, and that too with his close writing, 
so darkly, indistinctly, and learnedly since he was 
accustomed to use peculiar signs which every 
body does not understand, that Iam obliged to be 
cautious about falling upon his manuscripts, since 
it is not easy for me to come from them again. 

[ Goethe having expressed his surprise at Zel- 
ter’s opinion, that the thoroughly original Bach 
was affected by foreign influence, Zelter enters at 
greater length on the subject, in a letter dated the 
9th of June, in the same year. ] 

What Lealled the French scum in Sebastian 
Bach, is certainly not easily lifted off in order to 
be laid hold of: 

It is like the atmosphere, present everywhere, 
but no where perceptible. Bach passes for the 
greatest master of harmony, and that justly. ‘That 
he is a poet of the highest order, one can scarcely 
venture to pronounce, and yet he belongs to those 
who, like your Shakspeare, are lifted up high 
above all childish things. As a servant of the 
Church, he has written for the Church only, and 
yet nothing of what we call Church-like. His style 
is Bach-ish, like everything that is his. That he 
was obliged to employ the common signs and 
terms Toccata, Sonata, Concerto, &c., has just as 
much to do with it, as a man’s being named 
Joseph or Christopher. Bach’s primal element 
was solitude, as you once recognized, when you 
said, “Tlay in bed, and let the Burgomaster’s 
organist of Berka, play me Scbastiana.” Such is 
he, he will be watched narrowly. 

Now was he yet alsoa man, Father, Gossip, 
yea even Cantor in Leipsic, and as such, nothing 
more than another, yet not much less than a 
Couperin, who had served two kings of France 
upwards of forty years. Couperin, in the year 
1718, printed the first Fundamental Instructions 
for the Harpsichord, not for striking it,—but tor 
pope (foucher), which he dedicated to his 

inh. 

A king play the harpischord, probably the 
organ, the pedals! who would not do so after that. 
The new method of Couperin, consisted prin- 
cipally in the introduction of the thumb, by 
which a rapid certain execution was alone prac- 
ticable+ Bach-and the rest of the Germans had 


* Francis Couperin, Organist and Chamber Musician 
to Louis XIV. and XV., died in 1733. Soine specimens 
of his compositions may be found iu Sir John Hawkins’ 
History of Music. 7'anslator. 

f If I mistake not, iv Garlo Dolee’s Saint Cecilia, the 
thuinbs are idle, if not hanging down.—Zeller. 
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long practised this method, for it is understood of 
itself; the work of the right hand and of the left 
being however still defined, whereby the latter is 
obviously spared. ‘The Bachish method lays 
claim to the use of the ten fingers, which are 
bound to learn the service which their various 
lengths and powers fit them for ; and this method 
we have to thank for the incredible things which 
our modern toucheurs attempt. 

And since now all men must be French if they 
would wish to live, Bach allowed his sons to prac- 
tise the fine little elegancies of Couperin, with all 
the curling of the head-notes: nay 
even appeared as a composer in this style with the 
greatest success; and thus did the French frippery 
gain upon him. 

Bach’s compositions are partly vocal, partly in- 
strumental, or both together. In the vocal pieces 
there often bursts forth something very different 
from what the words say, and he has been greatly 
blamed for this ; moreover he is not strict in the 
observance of the rules of Melody and Harmony, 
which he with great boldness set aside. When 
however he works up biblical texts, such as, 
“ Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brodt,” &e.—* Thr 
werdet weinen und heulen,” &e.—* Tesus nahm 
zu sich die Zwolfe,” &.—* Unser Mund sey voll 
lachens,” &e.—I am oftentimes compelled to won- 
der with what holy freedom from confusion, with 
what apostolic irony a something quite unexpected 
breaks forth and which nevertheless arises no 
doubt against all the rules of sense and taste. A 





passus et sepultus lead us to the last pulsations of 


tranquil might : aresurrexit or in gloria Dei patris 


to the realms of holy sorrow for the hollowness of 


earthly pursuits. This feeling is however as it 
were inseparable, and it may be difficult to carry 
away from it a Melody or even anything material. 
Now he begins afresh, now he strengthens himself, 
ever increasing his power at each repetition of the 
whole.* 

Through all this, he is thus far still dependent 
upon his theme. We should however follow him 
upon the organ. This is the soul into which he 
directly breathes the breath of life. His theme is 
the feeling born on the instant, which like a spark 
from a flint springs up at once from his first casual 
pressure with his foot upon the pedal. Thus he 
proceeds on by degrees until he isolates himself, 
finds himself alone, and pours forth an inexhausti- 
ble stream into the boundless ocean. 

Friedeman (of Halle) whodied here, said when 
speaking of this, “ Compared with him, we all re- 
main children.” 

Not a tew of his great Organ pieces are heard 
through, but not out, for there is no end in them. 

But I will leave off, though I could yet say 
much more concerning him. When everything is 
considered which can be testified against him, this 
Leipsic Cantor must be looked upon as a revela- 
tion of God; clear but inexplicable. I could 
address him : 

Thou hast shaped out work for me: 
I to light again brought thee. 


ee 


The New Organ at Williams Hall. 

{ This noble work deserves a tribute, and we cheerfully 
give place to the following, although without committing 
ourselves to our correspondent’s unqualified preference 
of one maker over all the others; which is a matter 
upon which we feel ourselves by no means competent to 
decide. Free competition and a fair hearing for them 
all!—for there is plenty and variety of organ-building 
talent among us. We shall soon be called upon also to 
appreciate a similar effort from another manufacturer in 
the new Tremont Temple; and most sincerely we do 
hope that it will not be very long before there will also 
be one worthy of such a place, in the Boston Music 
Hall, which in all other respeets has become so conse- 
erated by our highest musical enjoyments.—Eb. ] 

The trial examination of this instrument took 
place on Wednesday evening the 30th ult. The 


examining committee, appointed by the Corpora= 


* The Leipsic and Zurich editions of Bach’s works, 
are said in the title to be “ /n the strict style,” which they 
are however, because they are Bachish: i. e. in so far as 
they belong to him alone.—Zeller. 


he himself’ 

















tion, consisted of Messrs. Thomas Power, Geo. K. 
Crockett, well known critics, and S. A. Bancroft, 
the distinguished organist of the Mount Vernon 
Church. 

In behalf of the builders, Mr. Wm. R. Babcock 
displayed the instrument to great advantage, and 
closed by performing in a masterly manner a Fugue 
by Bach. It is worthy of remark that these gen- 
tlemen did not desecrate the instrument by a style 
of performance too generally in use by “flash” 
performers on such occasions, evidently to attract 
the admiration of a vulgar, although, perhaps, a 
too popular taste, or to conceal defects which would 
be apparent in an instrument, by a performance 
appropriate to it. In the exterior there is not 
much to admire, and we very much question the 
correctness of the taste, which excludes from sight 
in a concert Hall that which, in our opinion, should 
be a prominent feature. The Organ is the largest 
yet built in this city, as will appear from the 
following: 

It has three rows of manuals, each from CC to G. 
One pedal board from CCC to D, 27 notes. The 
whole number of stops is 52, and of pipes, about 
2200, disposed as follows: Great Organ, 15 stops ; 
Choir, 10 stops; Swell, 14 stops ; Pedals, 4 stops, 
and of couplers, &c , there are 9. When the num- 
ber, character and quality of the stops are consid- 
ered, we doubt if an equal can be produced this 
side of the Atlantic, or a superior, of its size, 
abroad. 

There may be those possessing parts equally 
good, but in this, as is the case with most organs 
from the same manufacturers, an unusual number 
of excellencies are combined. 

Unfortunately it is rare that we find an organ 
possessing good diapasons, solo stops, and reeds. 
It is too often the case that when a builder excels 
in one department, he is quite sure to be deficient 
in another. Why this is so, we cannot say. But 
soit is. In this organ, the only alteration we 
should propose, would be that the clarion of the 
great organ be more powerful. However, no 
organ we have yet examined, combines, as this 
does, such grand and ringing diapasons, with reeds 
so truly magnificent, and flute of such clear, liquid 
and silvery tones, with other stops truly orna- 
mental, and of such exquisitely delicate finish. 

The diapasons, thus surrounded, are indeed like 
“ Grand jewels, set in emerald rings.” 

When the whole is combined, to analyze its 
parts seems impossible, so perfectly does it chime. 
With many effects produced we were astonished, 
especially as brought forth by Mr. Bancroft in his 
ingenious and elegant performance of the selec- 
tions from Beethoven’s 5th and 7th Symphonies. 
Such effects from an organ were entirely new to 
us. The Trumpets, Clarinet, and Oboe, are in 
character true to their originals. 

Some of the new stops introduced, are the Har- 
monic, Possaune, and Tenoroon Trumpet— all 
stops of intrinsic value, as have been the many 
heretofore introduced by the builders of this noble 
specimen of skill. 

We would say in closing that we congratulate 
the builders on so successful a result of their labors, 
and the citizens of Boston that they have the 
privilege of hearing such a noble specimen of 
American skill and ingenuity. B. 

= Penne S 
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From my Diary. No. XXII. 

New York, Murch 23. The Express asks to-day, 

“Why should it be thought a thing impossible, Mr. 
Diarist, for us to have Romberg’s ‘Song of the Bell’ 
here? Where’s the Philharmonic ?” 

I hardly know whether this querist—who, by the way, 
prepares a better abstract of the current musical news 
than appears in any other of our city papers—be not 






































quizzing the Diarist, asking so sober a question in rela- 
tion to Romberg’s pretty, though hacknied cantata, which 


has been going the rounds of our New England musical 
From its brevity, and 


societies for several years past. 
the simplicity of the music, save in one or two numbers, 

it is admirably fitted to form a part of a miscellaneous | 
concert, but hardly for anything beyond this. Bunt why 
can we not have it, then, here? Sure enough; why not 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” and “ Paul’’; Handel's “ Israel 
in Egypt,” “ Samson,” ** Messiah,” “ Judas Maceabeeus,” 


and “Saul”; Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” Beethoven's 
“ Christ on the Mount of Olives,” Mozart’s * Requiem ” ? 
Why should the noble old Handel and Haydn Society | 
flourish year after year, and that too with rivals con- 
tinually coming into existence, and some of them attain- | 
ing a permanent basis, in the provincial town of Boston ( !)- 
Why should Portland support a Sacred Music Society? | 
Why various other cities and towas, with populations | 
varying from six toa hundred thousand, all keep alive | 
organizations for the study and practice of oratorio music, | 
and yet New York and environs—with three-fourths of a 

million of people, not be able to record the performance 

of one single great sacred piece during the whole winter? | 
Perhaps this is a little too sweeping. We havehad Stabat | 
Mater sung once on speculation, and I think Mr. Curtis’s | 
Lleutheria is of the oratorio order, but this I have not | 
heard, and it too was only sung at a charity concert. | 
(Do Lerr? ) 
the musical taste of the public, to make immense flourish 
about the high condition of Art, to laugh at onr neigh- 
bors and charge them with affectation in musical matters 


It is humbug and nonsense to talk about 


—and at the same time have nothing to show in the way 
of music but a few light operas entirely in the hands of 
foreigners, and two series of classical concerts, all given 
at prices which are entirely. beyond the reach of ninety 
It 


is nonsense to talk about the high musical cultivation of 


and nine of every hundred of your vast population. 


a people who have let their Philharmonic Society struggle 
along in a precarious existence, and now after eleven 
years give it no encouragement to engage a larger place 
for its performances than the dancing hall at Niblo’s! 
Why is it impossible to have an Oratorio Society here ? 
Because the people have too much taste [for the * Daughter 
of the Regiment,’ and ‘ Don Pasquale,’ and ‘ The Barber 
of Seville,’] to pay the expenses—or because the Socie- 
ties which have been formed have been unwilling to 
trust to a love for music in common audiences, and have 
tried to make the thing fushionable with most fashionable 


prices. If this is not right, please correct it. 
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The Farewell Concert of the Germanians. 
A very large, though not a crowded audience, 
assembled on Saturday evening to a second hear- 
ing of Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony,” and to 
the last hearing (for the present) of those admira- 
ble interpreters of this as of every other kind of 
orchestral music. More than a very large audi- 
ence could hardly have followed within a few 
hours of that last Afternoon Rehearsal, when the 
corridors were almost as full as the Music Hall 
itself, and not far from 4000 persons must have 
been within the building. But the evening 
assembly was one of the most earnest, attentive 
The 


merely curious class, who had condemned a great 


and appreciating ever seen in Boston. 


work as dull or crazy, on the testimony of their 
own first hearing, were evidently thinned out 
somewhat, leaving an audience of perhaps 22 or 
2300, whose sincere enjoyment outweighed that 
of the 3000 who sat through the Symphony the 
first time. 

A miscellaneous first part consisted of Gluck’s 





noble overture to Jphigenia ; a Fantasia of Thal- 


CamiLtLtA Urso (neither of them the same as | parallel. 


set down in the programme, for which, we dare 
say, nobody cared, so long as the performers were 
not changed) ; and that strong, all-confident, be- 
lieving chorus from “Judas Maccabeeus”: We 
never will bow down, well sung by the “* Handel and 
Haydn Soclety,”—so many of them as were there, 
for the choir seats looked poorly filled compared 
with recent oratorio nights :—a bad omen that for 
the “Joy” Symphony, unless the missing singers 
should coine later. 

They did not come! Nevertheless the Ninth 
Symphony did on the whole go off better than 
before ; and we believe the great majority of the 
audience comprehended and enjoyed it at least 
twice as well, and found it twice as great as they 
did on the previous hearing. So it is and must 
be always with a great work, which sums up the 
and embodies the highest aspi- 
The only 


whole experience 
rations of a great man of genius. 
wonder is that the Ninth Symphony has found 
such ready and such earnest audience, and 
wrought so deeply on the souls of so many, in 
spite of the warnings of the sceptical. ‘To these 
it was the musical event of our eventful season, 
and like Niagara, when we have left it, it will 
still come back in our thoughts with more and 
more of majesty and meaning. The orchestral 
portions were played perhaps even more perfectly 
than the first time, though the violins were not 
quite as numerous as then. Of course the largest 
orchestra would be the best for such a work ; but 
not unless its members were as much one mind 
and soul as these were. 

The two 
Adagio, were doubtless the most widely appre- 
ciated, as it isin the nature of those movements to 
The Scherzo, though very long and 


middle movements, Scherzo and 


be always. 
for the most part very uniform in its motion, is 
yet the liveliest possible expression of pure, out- 
ward gaiety and careless, reckless, social exhilara- 
tion. Not the joy that satisfies, but that in which 
the deeply unsatisfied soul seeks oblivion of its 
torturing aspiration in the most desperate aban- 
donment to the philosophy which makes the live- 
long day and life itself a feast. The ceaseless 
repetition of the melodie figure, in rapid triple 
time, delicately staccato, like the leaping of the 
fresh blood in the veins of youth and _ pleasure, 
never seems the repetition of mere feeble routine ; 
it is the inspiring rhythm of nature, in which you 
feel always something rich and new, and with such 
delicious blending of the instrumental colors and 
varied distribution of the harmonies, that you 
never exhaust its charm. The impetuous refrain 
reminds you of the peasants’ dance in the Pas- 
torale, and what could be more happy, and more 
positively jolly, yet with the infallible gracefulness 
of finest humor, than the introduction of the 
common time rhythm, where the bassoon plays 
such a pleasant running accompaniment to the 
simple tune of the oboe humming as it were so 
merrily to itself ;—both figures being passed round 
at once in imitative duet through all the members 
of the orchestra. 

But more than any part, the divine melody and 
harmony of that Adagio seemed to sink into the 
souls of the audience, as the sound of the Easter 
Bells sank into the soul of Faust when he was on 
the verge of self-destruction, and their sudden 
music brought all the sweet, childlike piety of life 
back again, and “the kiss of heaven descended 
upon his brow,”—to borrow Wagner’s clever 
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The soothing, heavenly comfort of those 
strains is indescribable. Is it not the most beau- 
tiful of all Adagios? The strong, martial chords, 
which ring out unanimous before its close, so full 
of cheerful and inspired determination, indicate 
the heroic, manly, hopeful mood that naturally 
follows upon communion of so sweet and pure a 
kind. Itis the trumpet warning of that grand 
resolution of life’s discords that is to follow in 
the last movement, of which the theme is universal 
Joy. raised to the religious eestasy of a general 
embrace and love feast of the myriads of man- 
kind,—the merging of self in the largest sympa- 
thies, and therein finding God ! 

The first movement (allegro ma non troppo) is 
less calculated to interest the many ; yet a little 
familiarity with its themes and the light shed back 
upon it by the progress of the whole work, once 
heard through, and the summing up in the frag- 
mentary introduction to the “Joy” chorus, gave 
it a stronger hold upon the audience this time. 
The important key to it which lies in the very 
first bars, (that rustling of naked fifths, conveying 
such a sense of emptiness and unrest), is apt to 
escape ears not eagerly upon the watch, since it 
commences pianissimo in a very rapid movement. 
It is well to have possessed oneself of the theme 
beforehand, and to have analyzed what seems in 
the performance a mere rustling tremolo, into its 
constituent notes. Upon this background of 
empty and uneasy fifths is soon pronounced with 
startling emphasis the principal theme, the unison 
in D minor, which is like the gigantic shadow of 
Fate interposing itself between the soul and its 
harmonious destiny. The alternation of this theme 
with little pathetic, pleading wind-instrument pas- 
in melodious thirds and sixths, so 
characteristic of Beethoven, together with an 
occasional re-exposure of that dark background 
of barren fifths,—furnishes the substantial ideas 
out of which this whole Allegro is wrought up. 


saves owing 
sages, flowing 


It indicates that same deep, restless, earnest nature, 
and the same spiritual state somewhat, from which 
emanated the Allegro tothe symphony in C minor : 
—for there is a singular unity of thought and 
feeling in the entire development of Beethoven’s 
genius. Those who did not comprehend this 
Allegro clearly, nevertheless felt its gloomy gran- 
deur and its amazing strength. 

The Finale was more clearly rendered this time 
than it was before ; and many, to whom it was 
then all strangeness and confusion, now recognized 
some distinct and intelligible outlines of a con- 
nected meaning and felt that it was unspeakably 
sublime. We could have wished a larger orches- 
tra, (say such an one as that of the New Philhar- 
monic in London), to give all the imposing effect 
of those recitatives of the double basses, which 
seem suddenly endowed with the gift of human 
speech in their earnest craving for a fuller utter- 
ance of the thought, or rather the desire, with 
which the whole symphony is teeming, and which 
reject impatiently the themes of the Allegro, the 
Scherzo and the Adagio, as they are successively 
recalled. No, no, that will not do! The sweet 
Adagio, to be sure, elicits a less petulant response ; 
but the double-basses must pursue their foretaste 
of human speech still farther and dictate the 
melody, the simple, beautiful, all-reconciling tune 
that seems as if predestined in the fitnes of all 
things to an everlasting marriage with the words 
of Schiller’s “ Hymn to Joy.” Those double-bass 
recitatives seem to mark the transition from mere 























: berg’s by Jae, and a Fantasia for violin, by 











instrumental into human musie ; and in the whole 
of this exciting, fragmentary introduction, putting 
you on the qui vive of expectation, the orchestra 
seems laboring with the presentiment of a marvel- 
lous transformation and new birth; it reminds 
one of the passage: “ The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now,” &c. 
Of course, after this successful Zan in which 
the orchestra rises above itself enough to seize 
the actual form and outline of the human utter- 
ance to which all is tending, there isa momentary 
reaction, or rather relapse into the stormy and 
chaotic mood again, (the diminished. sevenths,) 
with which the movement opened. But now an 
actual human voice js heard: “ Friends, no more 
of these mournful sounds, let us sing,” &e., and 
the rich, ponderous bass recites, almost without 
accompaniment, the tune, (which seems so simple 
but which proves so pregnant, and clings to the 
memory with such charm afterwards) to the 
first Then the chorus 


breaks in; and solo voices, singly or in quartet, 


verse of Schiller’s words. 


vary the tune to the succeeding verses, and carry 
it up higher and higher, as is the natural tendency 
of The change of the 4-4 


rhythm to the 6-8 march time, where the full 


such enthusiasm. 
chorus suddenly modulates and ceases, the several 
measures of the pause being strangely marked by 
a single bass trombone note, with which a higher 
note at length chimes in, and then all the wind 
instruments blend in so deliciously and buoyantly, 
asa prelude to the verse which tells of heroic 
youths rushing joyfully to victory,—is one of the 
most marvellous effects in music. The energetic, 
closely involved, arm to arm and face to face sort 
of symphony which follows, indicates perhaps the 
conflict, the heroic struggle of and for Humanity. 
And now the strain of Joy breaks out more over- 
whelmingly and in the consciousness of universal 
sympathies, (“ Embrace, ye millions! ‘tis the 
world’s inspiring kiss’), the chorus rises to a 


pitch of religious sublimity and the thought of 


Deity, of the “dear Father, that dwelleth above 
the stars,” absorbs all.—To follow this through 
exceeds our power. But we have here reached 
the point at which the whole meaning and con- 


It 


only from this aeme of the whole, this top-wave 


nection of the symphony become clear. is 
of the composer's joy-inspired enthusiasm, that 
we can look hack over the preceding movements, 
and feel how they were all tending in their order 
toward one goal. 

And here we have the seeret of the success or 
non-success of the vocal part of the performance. 
The voice-parts climb high, and ordinary singers 
are dismayed at the task of sustaining themselves 
so long at such heights. Evidently the one indis- 
pensable condition of fairly singing such music, 
is ENTHUSIASM! Such excitement as in the or- 
chestra made the double-basses speak, must here 
in the chorus carry the singers up above them- 
selves, and make them achieve what in our com- 
How can you 
The 
singers must realize in their own souls the senti- 
ment of the chorus, which is Joy and Unity with 


mon-place moods is impossible. 
interpret enthusiasm, unless you feel it? 


ali Mankind, all souls. They must be inspired 
with the idea of the symphony, and animated by 
a common fervor. Such impossibilities are only 
achieved in that state of exaltation pervading a 
united mass, which makes a troop of soldiers 
move as one man in the carrying of a fort by 
storm; on the cool morrow each looks back and 
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wonders what he did in the excitement of yester- 
day; he could not do the same thing over again 
It is 
unfortunate, in the performance of such asvm- 
phony that the chorus could not have been made 
perfectly familiar with the entire work (instru- 
mental parts and all) beforehand, till they were 


now, but then he was greater than himself: 


possessed and inspired with the idea of the whole. 
But this was hardly possible in such a busy state 
of society as our’s. Enthusiasm cannot be forced, 


nor always “got up” on purpose ; therefore we 


can excuse the absence of at least a third part of | 
the Handel and Haydn Society on that occasion, 
simply regretting that the absent ones had not 
more spirit. Nevertheless the chorus-singing was | 
more effectual and more clear than before, and | 
really did credit to those who so bravely stood in 
the breach. 
for so well studying and rendering their arduous 


The solo singers, too, deserve thanks 


parts. On the whole it was a proud achievement 
for Boston, to have brought out and appreciated 
so much of the life and power of Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony. 





And thus ended the most suecessful season of | 
musical performances ever given here or in this | 
country. ‘The Germanians, by this success, have | 
come to regard Boston as their head-quarters and 
theirhome. They have recently been naturalized 
as American citizens; and a better class of citi- 
zens our New World could hardly adopt trom the 
Old. As men, as well as artists, in their long 
visits here they have won the esteem of the com- 
munity, by modest self-respect, correct deportment 
and gentlemanly manners. They number among 
them some highly cultivated and intelligent men, 
and all of them appear to be united by a senti- 
ment of genuine fraternity and enthusiasm for Art. 
Music is a religion with such men. No wonder 
they succeed. Their success is a moral triumph; 
it has been due to the cordial unanimity, the spirit 
of devotion, the merging of the individual in the 
common interest, the superiority to petty jeal-_ | 
ousies, of which their little united band has been so 
refreshing an example, almost if’ not quite as much 
as to their skill as musicians. 

By the last programme. it appeared that the 
Germanians had given 622 concerts in the United 
States and Canada. This season (so the Bev 
states) they have given in Boston and vicinity, 40 
concerts and 25 public rehearsals, and taken part 
in 19 concerts given by other artists. Their con- 
cert audiences in this city have averaged from 
2400 to 8000 persons, and their rehearsal audi- 
ences trom 2300 to 3200. In 27 concerts in the | 
neighboring cities, the audiences have averaged 
from 900 to 1500 persons. Add to these the 
concerts in which they have assisted (Sontag’s, 
the oratorios, Xc.), and the aggregate number of 
those who have enjoyed their music is immense. | 

As to their programmes, they have mingled | 

various styles, popular and solid, in judicious pro- | 
yortions. During the season they have given 31 | 
interpretations of symphonies, including all of | 
Beethoven's except the 7th (which the Fund | 
Society gave us, so that the list is full), three of | 
Mozart’s, and others by Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Schubert, Gade and Ries. There is not room to 
tell how many overtures, and lighter matters, be- 
sides the brilliant contributions of JAELL and 
CamitcaA Urso, have diversified the feasts. 

The Germanians have left us for Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Xe. In July they 
take up their summer quarters at Newport, and 
will return to this their adopted home in October, 
with increased strength. Mr. B ANDT, their gen- 
tlemanly and efficient agent, who comes in also 
for not a small share of the credit of their success 
and of their hearers’ comfort, intends to go to 
Germany this summer to engage new talent. The 
little Urso, and our matchless JAE Lt, still con- 
tinue with them, and we hope will return here with 
them, though the latter has an eye towards Eu- 
rope. May these friendly artists sow many seeds 


| 


of the Beautiful, and wake many undying vibra- | 
tions of true musical feeling where they ge, and 


return to find the public interest in the best kind 
of music not a whit abated in the old city of the 
Puritans! 

Hanpet AND HaAypn Socrety.—This an- 
cient body too, made a triumphant finale of its 
season on Sunday evening. The “ Creation” 
was never so well done here, to our recollection, 
and the audience was immense. But we have 
left ourselves no room for particulars now. That 
* Choral Symphony ” is a dangerous topic to begin 
upon ! 





Tue MENDELSSOHN QuUINTETTE CLUB have com- 
menced a series of six Public Rehearsals, on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. We 
need something to fill the vacuum now that the musical 
season has come so squarely toa close, and it is fortunate 
that we have something so choice as this left to keep the 


This is a timely move. 


refined appetite from starving. It will be very pleasant 
of a Spring afternoon to sit in the Masonic Temple and 
listen to the Quintets and Quartets of Beethoven and 
Haydn and Mozart. 


We have no time this week to gather up and sift the 
thousand and one rumors of operas, orchestras, singers 
and virtuosos coming over to this country; of opera 
houses building, and seasons of rare novelties in embryo. 
But we shall take a calm survey of the prespect anon, 
when we are through the hurry of commencing a new 
year of our Journal. 

- a - 

Our STUDENTS Music 
—Rossinr. The <Ad/as has a_ pleasant letter 
from a “ Viaggiatore” in Florence, from which 


OF IN FLORENCE. 


we cannot forbear copying the following : 


American students of music, I suspect, out- 
number those of any other foreign country at 
present in Florence. Have the vast sums of 
money, recently amassed in America by Jenny 
Lind, Catherine Hayes, and others, sent our cal- 
culating people abroad into this new field of en- 
terprise ? or is it really love for the divine art ? 
The sudden irruption of so many Americans into 
Italy, for the purpose of studying music, calls for 
some explanation. Three years ago, I could 
only hear of two or three American students of 
music in all Europe; and within the last six 
months there have been no less than nine Ameri- 
can gentlemen and ladies in this city, all ardent 
devotees of St. Cecilia, and all destined for the 
public as vocalists. Mrs. Eastcort, (formerly 
of Springfield, Mass.) made her debut some 
months ago, at one of the theatres here, in the 
well-known letter-scene of // DBarbiere. I wit- 
nessed it, and can testify that her success was 
very decided; none applauded so much as the 
Italians themselves, though she was a little hoarse 
at the time. She repeated her efforts several 
successive nights, with increasing success, and is 
now singing as a prima donna at one of the the- 
atres in Naples. 

SUMNER AND MILLARD, the young Boston- 
ians, are hard at work. The latter is developing 
his fine tenor rapidly. I heard him the other 
evening in a cavatina from one of the operas, at 
an “* Academia.” His execution of the difficult 
passages elicited great applause. He has pub- 
lished several original musical compositions since 
he came here, that quite surprise these music- 
loving people, who wonder how any such good 
can come out of Nazareth. Sumner’s splendid 
baritone is getting to be something “rich and 
strange.” Foreigners and natives listen to it with 
wonder and delight. He labors day and night, 
under the best of teachers, to overcome the difli- 
culties of the language, anit reach the last point 
of perfection in musical expression and execution. 
With his fine person and manners, and _his un- 
common vocal organ, I do not see why he may 
not compete with Badiali, Ronconi, and the most 
noted baritones of the stage. I presume that he 
is aiming at nothing less than that, as he has al- 
ready mastered the music of some half a dozen 
of the favorite operas of the day. 

How could you be so cruel as to consign such a 
splendid old fellow as Rossini, not long since in 
the Atlas, to a residence in Trieste, and the 
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|| amusement of selling his own fish in the market? | stars are sweeter than the fireworks. The enter- | ance was striking, and upon the whole satisfactory. The | | 





The hale old geatleman may be seen every day 
promenading through the Via Larga, looking at 
all the pretty faces and pretty ancles that flit by, 
and now and then following a fine form at a 
respectful distance. They say his love for the 
beauty of flesh and blood, when budding into 
form in the person of a charming girl, quite sur- 
passes all his passion for the charms of harmony 
and melody. I showed him the passage in the 


newspaper which sent him to the fish market of 


Trieste. The great composer read it with great 
composure, and then burst into a hearty laugh. 
“Ah,” said he, “those knavish wags! They 
bring me their silly compositions to correct, and 
just because I will not bore myself with their 
stuff, they play off these sort of jokes upon me !” 

He seldom goes to the opera,—never will hear 
his own music if he can help it—never will cor- 
rect or pass his judgment upon the works of 
others, though often solicited to do so; and, in 
short, for a great man, lives a life more like an 
oyster, than any other great man, passing into his 
dotage, readily to be found. 

- ~—e > 
Musical Review. 

Messrs. G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tremont Row, 

are almost daily sending forth numbers of several 


Some 
of these we have before noticed; namely, the 


excellent series of piano-forte compositions. 


earlier numbers of the Variations by Beethoven, 
and of the transcriptions of Mendelssohn’s and 


modern classics of the instrument, which have 


prising publishers do a good moral service to the 
| publie in placing the notes of some of the more 


things before our young piano 
Already published are : 


available of these 

amateurs in their homes. 
1. The Marche Funcbre from the Sonata, op. 35, 

now an established favorite, and a creation almost 

as remarkable in its kind (which is not*orchestral) 

as the two funeral marches of Beethoven. 

The title here given, 


2. A set of Mazurkas. 
‘© Mazurkas in B flat,” is incomplete. There are 
five of them, each in a different key. The the- 
| matic catalogue of Chopin’s works shows forty- 
| three mazurkas, and these five form the second 
The first is the well known 


set, Which is op. 7. 
|} one for years past, which every body has played 
to us, in all sorts of time, from andante molto to 
prestissimo, and it took an artist like Mr. Dresel 
to restore its poor crazed life. This is the boldest 
of the five, but the others are full as interesting, 
and the second has more 
Chopin. 

3. Ine Grand Waltz in E flat is also forth- 
coming. We trust the republication of Chopin 
will go on indefinitely, for it is the dearest of all 
music in the Joreign copies. 

There is also a briliant waltz by Hunten in this 
Album, called ** Les Bords du Rhin,” and a right 
Rhenish, sparkling thing it is. 

** Ossian.” a ‘* Poetic Caprice,” by Gottschalk, 
too, is promised. We shall see how much of Os- 
sian there is in the young Creole’s fancies. ‘This 
is placing bis compositions in rather high company. 


have driven it into the promise of several novelties. 


of the delicate reverie of 


old din of brass was perfectly got rid of, and the lightness, 
transparency, and brilliancy of tone of the more flexible 
and expressive strings and bows took the ear at once by 
storm. 

Another novelty was the appearance as conductor of 
Herr Lindpaintner. This gentleman has for nearly thirty- 
five years occupied the post of kapel-meister at the Court 
of Wurtemberg, and is the composer of an infinity of 
music, of a vigorous, highly-colored, and elaborated 
class, including many works of sacred music, with up- 
wards of fifteen operas for the Wurtemberg Theatre, and 
no less than two hundred Lieder, most of which have 
attained a wide popularity in Germany. Herr Lind- 
paintner and Dr. Wylde are to conduct the first four 
concerts, and the venerable Spohr has consented to pre- 
side over the two last. Amongst other masterpieces in 
reparation are Beethoven’s cantata, “ The Praise of 
Music” (but in this instance the new will be beaten by 
the old society, who have announced the work for their 
next concert); Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night;” 
Spohr’s Symphony for two orchestras. In the Iphigenia 
choruses, 2 rich feast of Gluckite music will be found, 
and the Choral Symphony will uot be wanting. An 
overture by Mr. Mactarren, Cherubini’s Requiem, and 
one of Beethoven's Masses are also to be produced. 

The arrangements for the first night included, with 
one exception, nothing but sterling music. ‘The excep- 
tion we allude to is the revival of a forgotten battle-piece, 
composed, we presume, upon some special occasion by 
Weber, played at Drury-Lane in 1825, dedicated to 
George 1V., and called “La Belle Alliance and Water- 
loo.”” The other novelties were—first, a concerto (clar- 
jonet) by Herr Lindpaintner, evidently with great knowl- 
edge of the capabilities of the instrument, and fitly 
interpreted by M. Wuille, who played at the last series 
of M. Jullien’s concerts; and, secondly, Herr Lindpaint- 
ner’s highly dramatic overture to his opera of the Vam- 
pire. 

The Symphony was Mendelssohn's in A minor, com- 
monly distinguished as the Scotch Symphony. It was 
magnificently given by the band, the force of the violins 





a hearty welcome. She played Beethoven's Concerto in 


season. 


a , J , | | 
Schubert’s songs by Mr. Suck and Stephen Heller. ; ce | telling with great effect, when the pungent Scherzo with | 
We have yet to tell how far these have pro- Foreign Intelligence its strong Scotch melodie tendencies was as usual _ 

Tress ‘ cored. Herr Lindpaintner took the time of the first anc | | 
gre ssed. London. | latter movements quicker than we have been accustomed | | 
Senet cotton Sahuuartin anne of * Sie Paes | The P . s Scum a ' .. | to hear them, and not we think to the advantage of the — | } 

Album,” and is to contain some of these finer | pa Meenas gga ntgencibislginn | music. The second part of the concert was opened by | | 
| | forty first season, March 14th, Competition seems to | the re-appearance of Mile. Clauss, who was greeted with | | 
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| become endeared by the real poetry there is in Among others the names of Schubert, Mehul, Cherubim, | © ™inor, with an appreciative fervor and i delicacy of (| 
| them, rather than by their adaptati he dis : a - , 3 ; . light and shade as uncommon as they were charming, | | 
Aina coca aalety site as aptation to the dis- Schumann and Gade are mentioned. Costa is still con- | while her touch was everything which could be desired, — } 
play of brilliant feats of execution, No. 1, how- | ductor, and the orchestra somewhat reinforced. The | in lightness, rapidity, and flying ring. Mlle. Clauss will | | 
| ‘ . . “ane c Pore © rs ‘ » aC is] > sie: | 
| ever, already out, is one of the most brilliant | following was the programme: form a valuable acquisition to the London musical || 


things in existence, and difficult enough to play so 
It 


is Weber's Invitation a la Valse, long known and 


as to bring out all its beauty and its meaning. 


loved by not a few among our pianists, and re- 
cently familiarized to the many by the orchestral 
arrangement of Berlioz. It breathes the very soul 
and sentiment and passion of the waltz, being not 
merely a waltz itself, but the scene and story of 
the waltz, in its most sympathetic and inspired 
hour, with all the dreamy, half ecstatic, half 
sad, love-sick sense of the swiftly flying moments, 
in the waltzers. Yet it has all of Weber’s purity 
and delicacy. 

Several pieces of Cuorin figure in the list. This 
is in answer to the spirit of the times,—at least 
hereabouts. The past musical winter in Boston 
has been marked, among other things, by the de- 
velopment of an interest in the compositions of 
this most exquisite and individual—we may say 
most spiritually imaginative, poet of the piano, 
who, so far as depth and purity of sentiment and 
originality of ideas go, is far above all his modern 
contemporaries, the Listzs and Thalbergs and 
Dreyschocks, and so forth, who have been aston- 
ishing the world by their virtuosity. Until this 
season it has been a rare thing to get any work of 
Chopin played here, beyond a mere Mazurka or 
two. Pianists have studied only for effect in the 
concert room, and for the concert such music has 
been thought too choice, too spirituelle. But 
Dresel in his chamber soii¢es, and Jaell even before 
the vast audiences in the Music Hall, have changed 


all that. Mazurkas, waltzes, polonaises, nottur- 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in A MinOr,eceecccccececcceecceccceces Gade. 
’ Madame Castellan and Miss 


Concerto, piano-forte, in G minor, Mrs. F. B. 
SEWSON, oc ccc ccccceccccce cocccecee «Mendelssohn. 
Scena, Madame Castellan, “ Vasto! tremeudo 


mare, 
Overture, in C., 


‘ed daphoerkshieddcckeunctccauseaee Omen 


«++. Beethoven. 





PART IL. 
ccccsecccecccccevcccesoe beethoven. 
Aria, * All’ idea de’ tuoi perigli,’” Miss Dolby,..Jomelli. 
‘Trio, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Hancock, and Mr. Howell,. «Corelli. 
Duet, ** Quis est homo,” Madume Castellan aud 

Miss DolDy,ceeececceescceccccceccecceees ROSSINI. 
Overture, “* Berg-geist’’....eseeeceeseeeeeceee  Spolry 


Sinfonia Eroica,.. 





Gade’s symphony belongs to a very pleasing class of 


writing, smuotiness and fluency being the leading char- 
acteristics — cleverness and taste in instrumentation 
being also distinguishable. The allegretto, the quaint 
subject of which 1s treated with consummate elegance, 
invuiving certain delicate conceits for the wind imstru- 
ments, was loudly eucored. The finale, though inge- 
niously constructed, is not unmixed with commouu-plaices ; 
but the cliinax is imposing. The wonderful Lyvica came 
out with immense force aud grandeur. 

Beethoven’s overture in UC, has become new again 
from having been unaccountably forgotten. It is one of 
his master-pieces, and will scarcely suffer by a compari- 
son even with the magnificent * Leonora.” ‘The tine 
old trio of Corelli was admirably played by Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Hancock, and Mr. Howell, and warmly applauded. 
Madame Castellan’s performance of the scena from 
* Oberon ” was a superb display of vocal power and im- 
passioned energy. And Miss Dolby, in the scenua trom 
the * Passione ”’ of Jomellima fie specimen of the old 
Italian school—sang with the pure style aud truth of ex- 
pression for which she 1s distuiguished, 








Jewson, late Miss A. Kirkham, anda pupil of Mrs. An- 
derson, is highly eulogized. 
The NEW PiiLHARMONIC SociETY opened its second 


The orchestra, by 


| 

| The performance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto, by Mrs. 
| 

| season of six concerts on the 16th. 


Duet, “ ‘Ti veggo,’ : 
DOIDY, cee cee cece ccccccccescescesccccees Winter. 
| 
| 
| 


The remaining portion of the programme consisted of 
the overture to Lymont, spiritedly given, and two of 
Beethoven’s most fumous choruses, that of the Prisoners, 
and that of the Dervishes. The wild and unearthly 
music of Gluck’s Seythiyn opera, which produced so 
strong an effect last season, was revived, and formed a 
conspicuous feature of the second part, which was closed 
by Mendelssohn’s noble march in Athalie. 

“The vocalists were Mr. Lockey—in default of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. who was prevented by illness from appear- 
ing—Mr. Weiss, Mrs. Endersohn, and Miss Dianelli. 
The chorus, who are all professional persons, sat, as was 
the case lust year, in front of the orchestra. 

The hall was densely crowded. The second concert 
will be given on the 13th of April. 


CLASSICAL CHAMBER Concerts are now the order of 
the day; and the different series given in the names of 
Sterndale Bennett, Lindsay Sloper, Ella, Billet, &c., &c., 
are more numerous than ever. Bennett's second drew 
the largest audience ever seen in London at a concert of 
the kind. 

First, there was Mozart’s Quintet in E flat, for piano, 
clarinet, oboe, bassoon, and horn, played by Bennett, Wil- 
liams, Nicholson, Baumann, and C. Harper, and every 
movement was followed by loud and prolonged applause. 
Bach's Sonata in B minor, for the piano and violin, was 
played by Bennett and Molique. Mr. Bennett's Sonata- 
duo for the piano and violoncello, was exquisitely played 
by the composer and Sig. Piatti. The charming * Min- 
uet characteristique’? was encored with acclamations. 
The rest of the instrumental music consisted of Beetho- 
thoven’s well-known Sonata in F, for the piano-forte and 
horn (in which Mr. Bennett was accompanied by Mr. 
Nicholson), and several short pieces played by Mr. Ben- 
nett alone, composed by Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Mr. Bennett himself. The vocalist was Miss Dolby, who 
sing a fine recitative and air from Jomelli’s oratorio 
“The Destruction of Jerusalem,” and an English song 
composed by Piatti, the great violoncellist. 


His programme was choice. 





Russia. 


Desut or MARIE LABLACHE. “ Le Menestrel” gives 


| | nes, études, even his most difficult ‘* Ballades ” and : regan ane eM aia Meee the following letter from St. Petersburg, dated Feb. 24th. 
: +e 5 7 : Neale earl « , an increase of the strings, amounts to over one hundrec 2 
| Concertos, have had repeated hearing; and we wich Yesterday there took place at the Palace of the Her- 


have scarcely entered a private musical circle this 
winter where Chopin did not figure as principal. 


So itis and must be in the long run: the soul music 


performers, mostly artists of reputation. 

There are 20 first violins, 20 second violins, and 14 violas, 
14 violoncellos, 14 contre-bassi, making in a}) £6 string to 
18 wind instruments. ‘Twelve harps and the drums 

The effect of this change of bal 


mitage, in presence of his Majesty and all the Court, 
en gala, the most extraordinary representation which 
those walls have witnessed since the days of the Great 
Catherine. It was on the occasion of the debut of Mile. 
Marie Lablache, the youngest daughter of the illustrious 
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basso cantante of the Italian Theatre. This young per- 
son, remarkable for her beauty, had already sung in 


many private saloons with immense success, wheu his 
Impe rial Majesty, who heard her tor the first time at oue 
of the concerts of the Grand Duchess He ‘lena, and who 
was charmed with her new and brilliant talent, testified 
to M. Labluche his lively desire his daughter on 
the stage. The great basso refused as long a time as 
possible, never having had the intention of exposing his 
child to a career, stre wed with flowers, it is true, but as 
often replete with vicissitudes and disappointments. 
Finally, it was agreed that the essay should be made in 
presence of a select audience—and such an audience ! 
There were present, in addition to the linperial family— 
who were all at St. Petersburgh—all that Russia can 
boast of great and ilustrious, the diplomatic corps, and, 
to conclude, that swarin of beautiful and graceful women, 
who render the Court at St. Petersburgh the most brilliant 
and richest in Europe. ‘The opera selected by his Majesty 
was La Figlia del Regyimento. The artists were Mlle. 

Marie Lablache, Mario, Rouconi, Tagliafico, and Lablache 
himself, who, to assist at the debut of his daus ghter, under- 
took the small part of Ortensio. ‘The genet rale xpe clation 
was surpassed, and never debut, if any debut ever took 
place under similar circumstances, was so happy, so 
triumphant. 

The voice of Mlle. Lablache is a mezzo-soprano of the 
utmost wealth of resources, and of the greatest range, 
with high notes of a silvery sonority, with chest notes, 
which recall Mme. Alboni. What shall [tell you of he r 
method? She is her father’s daughter, broaght up in 
the school of Grisi, Persiani, Jenny Lind, and Sontag. 
Is that enough? His Imperial Majesty has been happy 
in his coup Cessai, and we proclaim him now the most 
inte)ligent, us he has already proved himself the nicest 
and most magnificent of onpresara. Tu the midst of 
that jewel- box, which is ealled the Hermitage, in the 
light of a thousand lustres sparkling in uniforms of gold 
and silver, and on the necks and shoulders of ladies 
scintillating with flowers and diamonds, you would 
nevertheless have imagined yourself ina popul: ir the: are, 
only to hear the fracas of applause and the “ bravi’’ of 
the claeque— Mon dieu! and what a chef dk -clacque ! 

Mile. Labiodien has then entirely sueceeded, and, if her 
vocation carries her off, she will be one of the most bril- 
liant stars in the Ausonian Heaven. Her Majesty has 
made her come into the middle of the Court, where she 
has received the compliments of illustrious déilettant ; 
and, at the supper which has followed the representation, 
each artist has found under his napkin a present of his 
Majesty as his Majesty knows how to make them, 

I was forgetting to tell you that the orchestra was 
being dire seted by Balfe, the celebrated maestro of her 
Majesty’s The atre in London. Next week we shall have 
at the Grand Theatre, for the first time, Meyerbeer’s 
Prophete, under the title of the Stege of Ghent, with 
Mesdames Viardot and Murray, and M. M. Mario, Tagha- 


to see 





fico, and De Bassini, in the cast. 
Avvuertisements. 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 
SIX PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 





Che Riendelssahu Cuintette Club 


Will give a Series of SIX REHEARSALS, to take place on 


Wednesday and Saturday Afternonns, 
Commencing April 6th, at 3 o'clock. 


7 Packages of Six Tickets, $1: Single Tickets, 25 cts. each, 


at the usual places. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


YENTLEMEN and LADIES, who design attending the first 

I term of the New York NormAt Musica Instrrure, and 
who wish to have board procured for them, are requested to 
give early notice to that effect. This will be necessary, in order 
to secure suitable accommodations; especially, as there is 
prospect of a large class. 

Applications have been made by some who desire to attend 
the courses of lectures and other class exercises of the Insti- 
tute, omitting the private lessons embraced in the full course. 
Notice is therefore given that the price of a ticket admitting 
the hoider to all the lectures and class exercises, will be tient y- 
Jive dollars. Including the course of private lessons, the price 
is fifty dollars 

The term commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th, 1853, and 
continues three months, during which time daily lectures and 
instruction will be given in the various departments of music, 
the design being to furnish thorough instruction, and espe- 
cially to qualify teachers of music. 

The assistance of Tuomas Hastinas, Esq., and other eminent 
musicians has been secured. 

Circulars containing further particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mason Broruenrs, (late Mason & Law,) 23 Park 
Row, New York. 

LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Mar. 5. tf WM. B. BRADBURY. 


I IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 

FORTE, The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 


ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St, 


Hdward LZ. Baled, 





JOURNA L OF 


TO PRINTERS. 
\ USIC COMPOSITOR WANTED. One who is thoroughly 
4¥2 acquainted with the business. Apply at this Office. 


Massachusetts Academy of Fine Arts. 


FPNUE FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Massa- 
chusetts Academy of Fine Arts is now open at its Rooms, 


No. 37'; Tremont Row. 
The Co}lection comprises some of the finest specimens 
of Pictures by American Artists 
Hours of Exhibition, from 8 A. M. until 6 P.M. 
Single admission, 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
Feb. 26. tf 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon 2s publishe ii23 3m 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
] AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 26 tf 


ms 
IMPORTER 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


OTTON, 


AND DEALER IN 


*," Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHTA, 

N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BeeTuoveN and Mozart,gs also the Piano solo 
Works of Clementi and Haypn, as published by J. Andre, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices 

Mch, 12. 3m. 


I EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, Known as the Mount or 
Oxives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan. 8. 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
I AYDN’'S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
* Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn's and Beethoven's 
Masses.’ Price 62 cents. 
ii? Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NHE STABAT MATER, by Rossin, at the low 
price of 75 cents. 
ii? Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing’on St. 


N= EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
LY BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Careassi. Price $2.50. 

This new edition of Carcassi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con’ained in those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Careassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course ef Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 
115 Washington St. 





feb 26 
Germania Serenade Band. 
NHE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4tf 364 Tremont Street. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PADS B330i R OF SLOCURIOW, 
d HIS RESIDENCE, 

No. 30 ouanins nent, BOSTON. 


Satta Be oe Music and Job Printing-Office, 





MUSIC. 





7 ‘ PS - 

JON AS CHICKE RING 
grag TFULLY gives notice to his friends jot the publie 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 

as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
FFAULE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 865 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. t 


dD. B. NEW BALL. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 
at 10. tf 





JIGNOR G. C. GUIDI : sala informs his former 
b pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentkemen, on moderate terms. None 
bur good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Mews’s Piano Manufac tory, No. 365 
Ww ashington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 W ommaine street. Feb. 5. 


r; A CARD. 


TIE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at the United States Hotel. 


March 26. 8m. CARL GARTNER. 
+. Ti. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
__ Oct. 16. 3m 


T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of Mluste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 

OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. . . 
Jan, 2 22. _ 8m. 


H. 8. CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Toomnens 
Sete. Boston. 


F. F. M ULLE R, 
] TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &c. &e 
Inquire of Messrs. Keep & Co., No. 17 Tremont. Row, 
Boston. ii7 tf 


"NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


>> Now in Europe; will seturn 1st of June. 
be addressed at 19 Hanover St. 











. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 











Letters may 
25 tf 


GEORGE F. W ILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


0>> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC ROOM, tHE Lecture Room or Kirk Srreet Caurca, 
RESIDENCE, 34 FRANKLIN Square, SUFFOLK STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
feb.5, 4 Pine Street, Boston. 


~ RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0.50 
each additionalinser. .25 
Fora square, (16. lines,) firstinsertion, . . . + + « 100 
egch additional insertion, . . 

On advertisements standing three months or longer, @ dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 School St. 
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